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ENGLISH IN THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 

A. General purposes of the junior high school are conceived as: 

i. To explore by means of material in itself worth while the inter- 
ests, aptitudes, and capacities of the pupils, and to reveal to them the 
possibilities in the major fields of learning. 

2. To teach pupils to do better the desirable activities that they 
will do anyway. 

3. To reveal higher types of activities and at the same time to 
make them both desired and to an extent possible. 

4. To integrate society by teaching a common body of knowledge 
and ideals, and to differentiate education for individuals according to 
probable needs. 

B. Literature: 

1. The worth of a piece of literature to an individual is proved by 
the extent to which it elicits from him a satisfying emotional response. 
The success, therefore, of the selection and teaching of any piece of 
literature may be measured by the extent to which pupils desire more 
of the same kind. The school must begin on the pupil's aesthetic level, 
however low that may be, and build up gradually. 

2. The junior high school must not neglect current books and 
magazines. It should be particularly concerned to develop the power 
of discrimination between the varying degrees of good material and to 
teach good habits of silent reading. 

3. Worthy literature should be taught so as to contribute even 
more than aesthetic appreciation. It should give to pupils: 

a) Variety and breadth of life by means of vicarious experiences. 

b) Interpretation of various phenomena of life, both subjective and 
external. 

c) Preparation for probable future experiences by ideals and 
attitudes. 

(Recommendation of cycles centering on desired ideals, e.g., of 
heroism, friendship, loyalty, patriotism, etc.) 
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4. The study of literature should be for the most part extensive, 
with occasional intensive analyses of short classics: better the one 
dominant point from twenty masterpieces than fifty points from one. 
The extensive plan of study should: 

a) Build up a body of integrating common knowledge and ideals. 

b) Teach young people to do better the kind of reading that they 
are likely to do later. 

c) Reveal a wide field from which selections may be intelligently 
made later. 

d) Result in a background for future more specialized study. 

5. If the pupils have not already learned, the junior high school 
should give them systematic instruction in silent reading, that they 
may read rapidly with definite purpose, evaluating, organizing, and 
supplementing the material for a worthy end. 

6. The school should make possible oral expression, with provisions 
for definite improvements where needed, in dramatic work and in pur- 
poseful reading of units considerably longer than now ordinarily used. 

C. Composition: 

1. All composition, both oral and written, should have a motive 
that seems worthy to the pupils. 

2. Conposition is best taught by problems rather than by assign- 
ments of isolated and unmeaningful fragments of a logical organization. 
The four formal types of discourse are important only as a means to an end. 

3. Subjects should be drawn chiefly from the pupils' experiences 
and interests outside the English class. The other fields of school 
work should be drawn on frequently, partly to secure good subject- 
matter, partly to improve expression there, and partly to emphasize 
the idea that good English is of general worth. 

4. Besides an impelling motive, each composition should be 
developed to improve some definite form or rhetorical principle. 

5. Emphasis should be laid on the larger virtues of sincerity, 
simplicity and clearness, accuracy, interest, etc. 

6. Details of form are best considered in situ when needs arise. 
However, to assure consideration of such matters as are considered 
necessary for all pupils, forms — spelling, punctuation, capitalization, 
and the like— should be systematically distributed throughout the course, 
a few taken at every lesson. 

7. The most fundamental matters of form should receive such 
thorough and repeated drill — in situ when possible — as to stamp them 
in thoroughly. 
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8. The elements of grammar useful in preventing or correcting errors 
in English should be taught in such a way as to make their maximum 
contribution to effective expression. 

a) The junior high school is not the place for presenting a systematic 
and elaborate organization of the facts of language in general. 

b) The responsibility for teaching elements of grammar useful only 
to foreign languages does not rest on the English teacher. 

9. Emphasis should be laid on oral as well as on written composition. 

10. Pupils should receive systematic instruction in the use of the 
reference library. 

n. Socialized forms of work should be extensively used. This 
includes occasional co-operative preparation, motivated presentation of 
material in the class, and mutual criticism both before and after the 
formal recitation. 

Thomas H. Briggs 
Teachers College 
Columbia University 
New York City 



ETHICAL TRAINING THROUGH THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH 

In the teaching of ethics the "thou shalt" method has long been 
out of vogue, and verboten has recently fallen into still deeper disre- 
pute, but the study of English offers an exceptional opportunity for 
indirect ethical training, first by reason of the subject-matter, which 
furnishes so many object lessons and problems for discussion, and sec- 
ond, on account of the great variety of methods of conducting classes 
which may give real practice in the virtues of courtesy, self-control, 
esprit de corps, reliability, uprightness, and the moral courage to stand 
by one's honest convictions. It seems to me that, as we can approach 
them in the English classes, these fall, broadly speaking, under four 
heads: courtesy, dependability, loyalty, honor. 

I mean the Golden Rule courtesy that implies the kindness of heart 
to be on the lookout to do someone a favor, and the self-control to 
efface one's self for the sake of giving a classmate an opportunity. Hun- 
dreds of chances for quiet suggestions along these lines occur in club 
meetings, and here parliamentary law is a great ally, when explained 
and understood as merely elaborated courtesy. The reading of romances 
of chivalry discloses the origin of many of the formal acts of courtesy — 
hand-shaking, rising as a mark of respect, removing the hat, etc. The 
discussion of these enlightens the ignorant — there are more offenders 



